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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY: 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘“‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLz Communism 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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COUNT THE MERCIES. 





Count the mercies, count the mercies, 
Number all the gifts of love ; 

Keep a daily, faithful record 
Of the comforts from above ; 

Look at all the lovely green spots 
In life’s weary desert way ; 

Think how many cooling fountains 
Cheer the fainting heart each day. 
Count the mercies, count the mercies, 

See them strewn along our way. 


See, oh, see how rich the beauties 
In the charming scenes of earth ! 
Think of all the untold blessings 
Clustering round our home and hearth ; 
Think of friends and precious kindred— 
To our hearts so dear, so sweet ; 
Think of heaven’s unnumbered comforts 
Can you all the list repeat? 
Count the mercies, count the mercies, 
Making bright paths for our feet. 


Count the mercies, though the trials 
Seem to number more each day; 
Count the trials, too, as mercies, 
Add them to the grand array. 
Trials are God’s richest blessings, 
Sent to prompt our upward flight, 
As the eaglet’s nest all broken 
Makes them fly to loftier hight. 
Count them mercies, greatest mercies, 
That bring heaven within our sight. 


Count them mercies that shal] sever 
Cords which bind our spirits down, 
Causing us below to grovel, 
And forget our heavenly crown, 
Let all earthly ties be riven, 
Nests be broken, hopes decay, 
If to God our hearts be driven, 
If from earth we soar away. 
Count them mercies, wondrous mercies, 
Urging us the heavenward way. 


° Oh, what richer, purer comforts ! 


Better far than those of earth— 
Joys unfailing, hopes enduring, 
Treasures of surpassing worth ; 
Beams of bright celestial radiance 
From the central source of light, 
Spreading o’er each scene of sadness 
Halos gladdening to the sight. 
Precious mercies, priceless treasures, 
Bringing us such rich delight. 


Let us number o’er our jewels ; 
Let us estimate their worth ; 

Let us thank the precious Giver, 
Strewing blessings o’er the earth. 
Let our hearts o’erflow with gladness, 

Let us tell the wonders o’er, 
Till our multiplying mercies 
Seem a countless, boundless store ; 
Then let praises, grateful praises, 
Be our language evermore. 
(Selected. 


THE DUALITY OF GOD. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

S mere observers of nature we find our- 

selves in a universe clearly marked by 
the distinction of sex. ‘lhe living half of the 
universe is certainly the most important part, 
and that in which we should search first for 
the image of its Maker; and that part, in all 
its. visible grades from the lowest animalcule to 
man, is a duality—male and female. 

So much was always manifest to the most 
superficial curiosity. But science, within the 
last few centuries, has shown us more. It is 
now known that vegetable life, in all its grades 
from the microscopic fungus to the rose and 
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Standing then on the boundless plain of 
nature, we see sex as far as we see life. 

But our thoughts will not stop at the limits 
of what we see. We must argue from the visi- 
ble to the invisible. From so vast a fact as 
that of sexual distinction in all the realms of 
visible life, we are invited, if not constrained, 
to infer that the same distinction will be found 
extending into the world of invisible life, reach- 
ing through all the ranks of angels, principali- 
ties and powers, to God, the source of all. 


So much light we get from creation, on the 
great question of the nature of God. If the 
life of creation is his vesture, we see in it his 
form, and that form is a duality. 

Seeking all available stand-points from which 
to get a sight of the Eternal Center, turn we 
now to the Bible. If that book should seem 
to ignore or deny what we have already seen, 
we should not the less reverence the teachings 
of creation. But what if the Bible should dis- 
tinctly affirm that which we have inferred from 
the indications of creation? Would not the 
matching of the two views, and the reaction of 
our minds between them, on the one hand 
strengthen our confidence in the theory we had 
previously found in creation, and on the other 
set the Bible on high as an oracle which thou- 
sands of years ago clearly announced a pro- 
found truth which is just now becoming dimly 
visible to the scientific world? 


The Bible, in its first chapter, has this singu- 
lar statement: 

“God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness. . . So God created man 
in his own image ; in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them.” 
Gen. 1: 26, 27. 

This is substantially repeated afterward in 
the following form : 

“In the day that God created man, in the 
likeness of God made he him; male and female 
created he them ; and blessed them and called 
their name Adam.” Gen. 5: 1, 2. 

The critical reader will discover that the 
language of these passages implies on the one 
hand a plurality of persons in God, and on the 
other a corresponding plurality of persons in 
man, and defines the plurality in both as a du- 
ality, by the terms “male and female.” Thus 
the Bible distinctly announces on its first pages 
that in man, as male and female, is seen the 
“image of God.” 

This theory of the Old Testament concerning 
the nature of God assumes a more positive 
form in the New. Christ is there introduced 
to the world as the eternal Partner of the Fa- 
ther—“the brightness of his glory and the ex- 
press image of his person.” The following is a 
specimen of the language of the New Testa- 
ment on the relation of Christ to God: 





the palm’ tree, is a duality—male and female. 








“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
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Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him; and without him 
was not anything made that was made.... . 
That was the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not... .. And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace and 


_ truth.” John 1: 1—14. 


- “Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature: tor by him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers; all things were created by 
him and for him; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.’’ Col. 1: 15—17. 

“The head of the woman is the man; and 
the head of Christ is God.” 

In this last passage Paul in express terms 
places the Divine duality, of which Christ is 
the secondary member, in immediate analogy 
with the human duality which in Genesis is 
declared to be its image. 


1 Cor. IL: 3. 


We have, then, the testimony of Nature on 
the one hand, and the Bible on the other, that 
Creation has a Mother as well as a Father— 
that God is a duality. 


NEW PROBLEMS IN POLITICS. 
(Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
HE kingdom of God is an absolute mon- 
archy. Itis a government not of compact 
between people and sovereign; not limited by 
constitutional forms and provisos. God takes 
the entire responsibility of the State ; and the 
only compact in the case, is the very one-sided 
one called by the prophet the “new covenant.” 
It is summed up in these words: “1 will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to ine a people.” 
‘The patronage and appointing power of course 
remain with the responsible party; and all 
forms of popular representation are dispensed 
with, 

So far as there is a true church on earth, it 
is a frontier department of this kingdom; and 
will possess the great characteristics of hea- 
ven’s government, viz., central executive pow- 
er, and subordination. [t will manifest in all its 
operations perfect unity of design, and true har- 
monious effort. To secure this, it includes a 
gradation of authority ; officers, not self-elected, 
not popularly elected, but appointed by God ; 
whose credentials, if truly received of him, 
need no secondary influence to secure their 
respect. In fact, the credential of authority 
through all God’s kingdom, from the Supreme 
himself, down, is not a matter of parchment, 
or a voice from heaven merely, but the posses- 
sion of actual: ability. Carlyle’s doctrine is 
true, that “mights in this just universe, do, in 
the long run, mean rights.” God’s appoint- 
ment to office confers on the individual adz/ity 
corresponding to his commission ; and it is as 
certain that his ability will make his office rec- 
ognized by those with whom he has to do, as 
itis that in a mixture of fluids the heaviest 
will sink to the bottom. Equivocal pretensions 





to superiority, based on diplomas of divinity 
schools, or musty apostolic commissions, and 
which make submission to the clerical authority 
a merely nominal, gratuitous thing—a matter 
of custom—have no place in Christ’s church. 
On the contrary, in that organic body, ‘as we 
said before, superiority of every degree is a 
gift of power from God, which vindicates it- 
self by an irresistible ascendency over that 
which is inferior. Itis this reality of power 
developed in a medium of love, that finally 
constitutes the church an organized corpora- 
tion, well compared to the human body ; which 
causes each member to gravitate toward his 
true place and office, bringing the “different 
gifts” of the church into the order and symme- 
try which is visibly expressed in the human 
form. 

In this construction of the church, the auto- 
cratic principle of the kingdom of God is seen 
throughout. The distribution of gifts—the 
appointment of “apostles, prophets, evangel- 
ists,” etc., is far removed from human dictation : 
and as these offices are not merely nominal, 
but the channels of God’s will, every Christian 
finds himself under a despotism extending far 
beyond any earthly rule. In short, wherever 
we come in contact with his spiritual govern- 
ment, we find it working with a strength which 
makes it wholly independent of human voli- 
tions. Whether in the direct application of the 
new covenant to our souls, or in the organiza- 
tion of intermediate agencies of his will, the 
same despotic purpose is manifest, the same 
disregard of democratic forms and privileges. 
The question now arises, What is the effect of 
this tremendous, irresponsible government upon 
individual liberty? Can freedom exist under 
it? 

There are two classes of subjects, who will 
experience differently the operation of God’s 
spiritual dominion. It is inevitable, in the 
first stages of intercourse with God, while evil 
influences still exist in the character, that his 
will should come into constant collision with 
those influences, and the wills growing out of 
them. ‘The inner and better part of our na- 
ture is even then free and happy ; and it is only 
the selfish, egotistical part which loves dark- 
ness, and loves to do as it pleases at all cost, 
that experiences the effect of collision with a 
superior will. ‘The effect is suffering ; a bitter 
sense of bondage; coercion of the soul. No 
prison can realize the idea of helpless constraint 
that the soul experiences, when conscious of 
a hostile contact with the will of God. Yet 
even then it is not God’s purpose to bring the 
offending part into bondage, but to destroy it. 
Every spirit opposed to him, is destined not to 
slavery, but to destruction. The carnal mind 
is not to be subdued, but crucified. He will 
have no drudges about him, no unwilling sub- 
jects. He will reign in natures like his own, 
not as alawgiver and tyrant, but as a helper. 
For all others is decreed tribulation, wrath, 
perdition. The whole process which causes 
the imperfect believer to feel unpleasantly the 
force of God’s will, is not to take away his lib- 
erty, but to make him free, to free the better 
part of him from an unnatural, selfish disposi- 
tion; thereby putting an end to the war which 
exists in every enlightened person between the 





spirit and the flesh, which is itself (as described 
in the 7th of Romans) the very essence of 
bondage. Then, with one undisturbed princi- 
ple within, coinciding with the will of God, we 
have perfect liberty. Not so with the willing 
adherents of Satan; they find themselves in a 
completely inverted order; at war with all na- 
ture and the constitution of things. God made 
the universe after the pattern of his own heart, 
and adapted it to a state of love. The whole 
machinery of it runs directly across selfishness ; 
and for that reason evil men can never be free. 

We would say to those who consider demo- 
cratic institutions the palladium of individual 
liberty, that this very blessing is enjoyed to an 
infinitely greater degree, under the monarchy 
of God. We believe that only those who have 
passed the quarantine of judgment and become 
naturalized citizens of the kingdom of heaven, 
know what is the glorious sensation of un- 
shackled freedom of will. The highest ex- 
perience and most glowing conceptions of 
liberty in the world, are but meager shadows 
of the liberty which we achieve when we 
become perfect men. Our wills act under the 
attraction of a superior spirit, it is true. But 
what creature in the universe does not? There 
is no such thing for men, and there never can 
be, as willing independently of the great au- 
thors of good and evil. Our advantage con- 
sists in having escaped the exclusive domin- 
ion of the evil spirit, which would have en- 
tailed on us an eternal war of impossibilities; in 
having ended the “joint occupation” of two 
hostile influences in ourselves which is incom- 
patible with any sense of freedom; and in 
having come under the exclusive attraction of 
God, the author of all peace, harmony and 
beauty. All men are in one of these three 
predicaments; and to all purposes of enjoy- 
ment the latter offers us perfect freedom. 


It offers us more. Suppose we have a de- 
sire to travel in distant countries. Liberty to 
to do so would simply require that we should 
have leisure, money, conveyance, etc. But 
suppose a gentleman, a man exactly after our 
own heart, should come and say to us, “ You 
want to go to Europe for purposes of pleasure 
and improvement. Let me go with you, and 
take the care and trouble of your journey on 
myself. I will pay your bills and see to all 
your affairs. 1 am familiar with all the coun- 
tries which you will visit, will be your compan- 
ion, and so direct your journey that you need 
do nothing but enjoy yourself.” Would not 
the acceptance of this offer, confer upon us 
something better than mere individual liberty? 
True, we give up the direction of our affairs 
to another ; but it is to one perfectly worthy of 
the trust, and we gain in exchange an exemp- 
tion from the vexations and dangers of the un- 
dertaking. The more care we could thus 
transfer judiciously, the more liberty we should 
have, and the more completely would the ob- 
ject of our travels be gained. Precisely like 
this is the relation between God and his peo- 
ple, in making the tour of the universe. We 
may suppose that we might go alone; but it 
would be better to have an intelligent power 
to direct and forward us, and to find all our 
purposes backed up by Jehovah himself. 

It is necessary and right that this supreme 
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unity of will should run through every depart- 
ment of the creation. It is the gravitation 
that will finally bring human nature, and every 
member of it, into the harmony of the starry 
system; so that each in his orbit shall be nec- 
essary to all, and the combined effect shall be 
worthy of God. 


HABITATIONS. 


1. 

HE interest which one teels in the study 

of the various habitations of the im- 
mense variety of living creatures, from the 
lowest form of life up to man, grows chiefly 
out of the fact that these dwellings are such 
admirable indices of the characters of those 
who build them, and of their capacity for mak- 
ing the most of their surroundings. 

Some of these homes are very durable 
and furnish almost the only clues by which 
we can get a hint of the characters of earth’s 
earliest inhabitants. Perhaps there is not to 
be found a more outspoken evidence of the 
warlike, predaceous character of certain races, 
both brute and human, than are the habita- 
tions which they have left behind them. 
The conch-shell which you pick up on the 
sea-shore is sufficient evidence of this. What 
would the animal that lived in its pink and 
pearly home, have done without its shell? 
It would have been incontinently gobbled up 
by any one of a thousand enemies which were 
prowling the sea seeking what they might 
devour. 

If we search through the rocks that we may 
discover the character of life in geologic ages, 
we find evidence of the existence of huge 
sloth-like monsters which gained a livelihood 
by uprooting trees and feeding upon the leaves 
and branches. These mountains of muscle, 
possessed of almost incalculable strength, 
were yet so slow of movement that they were 
utterly incapable of wielding their strength 
in self-defense. There is evidence that they 
required defense against predaceous enemies, 
in the fact that they were covered with a hide 
of such impregnable thickness and toughness, 
that no living creature could penetrate it. 
There were also prodigious armadillos which 
could curl up, and draw all their vulnerable 
parts inside of a coat-of-mail, where they be- 
came almost as hopeless objects of attack, 
as are the smooth bowlders which in some 
regions cumber the earth. 

That the same predaceous propensity exists 
among insects is evinced by the curious habita- 
tion which the little caddice-worm that lives 
in our brooks constructs for himself. His 
head is tough and needs no protection. But 
how shall he make secure his long, naked 
body? He settles the question very practically 
and readily by laying hold of the first material 
which comes to hand, and making himself a 
tube inside of which he is safe from harm. If 
it is nothing but sand, he cements the particles 
together, and carries about with him a stone- 
and-mortar built integument. If it is a leaf, 
he cuts it into strips and winds it about his 
body, cementing the edges as a surgeon would 
bind up a broken limb. A piece of rotten- 





wood or straw is equally serviceable. 
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“My house is my castle,” appears to have 
been the motto which was acted upon by the 
earlier and more rudimentary forms of animal 
life. In the later and higher forms of brute 
life, the methods of securing safety which I 
have mentioned, are not so manifest. The 
best protection of the horse, the ox, the deer, 
etc., is their fleetness, which fact, by the way, 
might be used by the non-resistants as an argu- 
ment to show that the legs are a better kind 
of “carnal weapon,” than are other means of 
defense. 


If we study the natural history of man as 
illustrated in the various dwellings which he 
has constructed in the earlier ages, what 
better evidence of the predaceous charac 
ter of the first human inhabitants of the 
earth could we have, than the remains of 
houses which belonged to the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland? They evidently built their houses 
on piles in the lake, for the purpose of safety. 

We are told that in old Bashan, of Bible 
fame, there are yet to be found many cities in 
close proximity to each other which are com- 
pletely deserted, and yet the houses that were 
built before the country was conquered by the 
Jews, are still standing in a perfect state of 
preservation. With walls of rock five feet 
thick, and window-shutters made of great slabs 
of stone of enormous weight, what a story do 
they tell of the habits and character of the 
old Canaanites, which the Israelites expelled 
from the land! Notwithstanding those people 
were sufficiently civilized to dwell in cities, it 
would appear that they had not learned how 
to organize a system of police regulations, but 
chose rather to depend on thick walls for 
safety. 

But we need not go back to those ancient 
days to find a society in which security was 
‘dearly bought. Look at the condition of Eu- 
rope only a few hundred years ago in feudal 
times, and it will be found that the whole con- 
tinent was simply an armed encampment on 
the great scale. What tales of violence do 
the old castles, with their thick walls, narrow 
windows, battlements and dungeons tell us! 
Safety to common people could be secured 
only at the price of subserviency to some 
feudal lord. The armor of the days of knight- 
errantry is another evidence of the insecurity 
of human life in that early age of the world. 
How ridiculous would men look in these days 
with their bodies and limbs encased in iron, 
with iron kettles on their heads, and peering 
out between the bars of their visors like wild 
beasts in a cage! Of all creatures in the ani- 
mal world, the lobster best represents the 
armed knight. One cannot help wondering 
if the man who invented jointed armor did not 
get the hint from a lobster. He ought at all 
events to have had that creature for his coat- 
of-arms. 

But it is not alone in thick walls, inaccessi- 
ble fastnesses and heavy armor that we find 
evidence of the predaceous character of man. 
These evidences are in some instances shown 
in the absence of permanent dwellings—easily 
removed tents being their substitute ; and also 
in the common use of a fleet race of horses 
and camels, as in the case of the Arabs. The 
power of rapid motion is as favorable to de- 
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fensive as it is to offensive combat; and to be 
at war in one way or another, is the Arab’s 
chronic condition. Among some of the Afri- 
can tribes superstition is a bar to the mainten- 
ance of a permanent home. When a man’s 
wife dies, custom requires that he shall destroy 
his house. H. J. S. 





v. 
SAID I found developed in myself per- 
sonal traits that were before unknown to 
me. I will endeavor to describe some of the 
particular trials which I passed through, and 
my conversion under them. 

One of my first difficulties was on the labor 
question. My circumstances previous to this 
time had not demanded physical labor. I had 
employed my time in ornamental needle-work 
and things of that kind, as my fancy dictated, 
and I was free to work or not as I chose. We 
had seen so much trial and perplexity among 
our friends in their experience with hired ser- 
vants that Mr. Noyes and I agreed that when 
we began housekeeping we would be inde- 
pendent of them and perform all household 
duties ourselves. As soon as the novelty of 
my new vocation had passed away I found 
myself under a spirit that made my work a 
bondage rather than a pleasure. I had time 
to do all that was necessary, and I was at 
liberty to do it when I chose, and yet I was 
driven by a legal spirit that made me feel that 
it was necessary to do things immediately, and 
at the same time that it drove me it induced 
me to drive others. This spirit may seem to 
be subordinate to necessity, but it is really 
insubordinate to God. It makes the body 
work like a machine, without any exercise of 
the mind and spiritual thought. It is an ani- 
mal will, and may be cultivated to such an ex- 
tent that rest is perfectly offensive to it. Un- 
der this influence we are servants to our work, 
whereas in the free spirit of God our reason- 
ing faculties are free and we are masters of 
our business; we take the time we prefer for 
doing it and enjoy our work. Under the in- 
fluence of the first motive we do things from 
duty and are hurried, while under the influ- 
ence of the other we are governed by love. 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.” 
Whenever we are pushed on by a spiritual 
influence to act in haste, and are thereby pre- 
vented from obtaining good counsel and the 
judgment of minds around us, we may know 
positively that there is a bad spirit influencing 
us and should stop at once. 

Mr. Noyes seeing the oppression I was 
laboring under advised me to give up my 
housework. In obedience to this suggestion 
I took to sewing, and as I did not find relief 
in this he advised that I drop all feminine 
employments and read or amuse myself. I 
passed my time in visiting a friend, and after 
a week or so of reflection in which my faith 
in God was renewed, I began to work again 
under the influence of this motto, “ By love 
serve one another.” This motive of love 


oiled my business and made it pleasant to 
myself and those around me. I have since 
enjoyed work with my hands by returning 
again and again to the spirit of love and ser- 
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vice. It has helped me to work in harmony 
with those of different tastes and business 
methods, and I have rejoiced much in an es- 
cape from worldly bondage. H. A. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Tinzan C. Muniz, EpiTor. 


MONDAY, $AN. 13, 1873. 


A SHAKER START. 





HE paper published by the united society of 

Shakers at Mt. Lebanon comes to us no longer 
with the bare and austere title of 7e Shaker mere- 
ly. The Shaker has at last taken unto himself the 
Shakeress. Weare glad to see that the sexes in 
Shakerdom are approaching each other even so 
remotely as in the title of their paper; and what 
the Shakers have thus joined together we are cer- 
tain that no man could have the disposition to put 
asunder. In calling their paper Shaker and Sha- 
keress, and making Eldress Antoinette Doolittle 
joint-editor with Elder Frederic W. Evans, the Sha- 
kers have made a good beginning. They have laid 
hold of one of the sure threads of success, and we 
hope they will be wise enough to see it. We have 
found it, in our associative career, to be of the high- 
est economic and social profit to take woman into 
close partnership inall the affairs of life. Our wealth 
and health and happiness may he said to be largely 
the results of finding out little secrets like this 
and Male Continence. 

We have not been in the habit of reading The 
Shaker for light reading, but we cannot doubt 
that it will improve right along under the magnetic 
management of the united sexes. Could they not 
add to the spice of magnetism which this new 
move must give to their paper a little humor of the 
godly sort? If the Shaker life is really warm and 
sunny, and not chilly, as all the misguided are 
wont to believe, and if we may advise a little, we 
should say the Shakers would gain something by 
making their paper a little more cheery and mag- 
netic and not such a “dead lift” at doctrine. If 
you have a “morning-glory” in your house let 
your neighbor see its “red ruddy” glow. As it is 
now, the Shakers, though they furnish ample ma- 
terial for fun-making to a great many irreverent 
people, do not seem to let healthy laughter loose 
among themselves much. We don’t believe it 
would hurt the purity of such earnest people to 
laugh a little more than they do. What if they 
should let one of the most jovial of their good- 
looking men occasionally stand up on the clean, 
white floor, which we admired so much in their 
Church, and sing the “ Laughing Song,” which 
H. W. B. sings to us: 

“T love, O, I love a good laugh, ha! ha! 
For a wonderful thing is a laugh, ha! ha! 
Why it’s better than all the tears 
That a body could shed for years, 
And there’s nothing so good as a laugh.” 
G. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—Studies were resumed after the Christmas and 
New Year vacation. 

—The fruit-growers are thinning out the orch- 
ards where the trees have become too thick. Some 
orchardists think it profitable to plant their trees 
four times more thickly than they wish to have 
them remain. 


—A gentleman in Brooklyn has sent as a new 
year’s gift a small but valuable collection of ::uto- 
graphs for our cabinet. It is pleasant to be thus 





reminded of our friends. The collection contains 
specimens of the signatures of several American 
celebrities, from that of Daniel Webster to Horace 
Greeley. 


—The Methodist has his peculiar look or cast of 
countenance ;_ so has the Calvinist—whether Bap- 
tist or Presbyterian ; so has the Universalist, and 
the Freemason; so has nearly every sort or class 
of folk, though it would not be easy to say just 
what it is; these peculiarities are more easily seen 
than described. We presume our Communists 
have their look—people say they have. Maybe 
they look as different from other folks as boys 
brought up to mind at home do from boys that are 
left to have their own way. 

—The folk who don’t believe that a man ina 
Community can have any motives left to make him 
work ought to look at the Zoarites and Rappites 
and see how rich they are. The fact that these 
Communities have become very wealthy shows that 
they have found motives enough to make them 
work and scheme, each for its own public good. 
Your average man is always sure, yea, dog- 
matically sure, that a Communist can’t have any 
reason for taking hold and doing a good day’s 


_ work. We say, let these unbelievers look at the 


Rappites and take in an idea or two on this point. 
The success of the O. C. might even have some 
weight on the question. 


—“ Now that Iam married I can eat onions, 
and if I know my own heart I always shall.” 
We cannot say whether this remark is quoted cor- 
rectly, but we will say that it is a sharp thrust at 
the deliberate selfishness—not to say brutality— 
which often hides itself under cover of marriage. 
It was brought to mind by hearing the criticism of 
a person who had fallen into some of the unman- 
nerly ways which come from long intimacies. 


—These bright days have had fair nights for 
their silent partners to tempt one a sleigh-riding. 
The Journalist is invited to go. He borrows Daniel’s 
great coat and fur-collar and fur-gloves, wondering 
at the instinct for comfort which makes some folks 
so provident. There are two three-seated sleighs 
and four brisk horses. We go over to Willow 
Place in the face of the east wind ; then along the 
Seneca turnpike through the Castle, which has a 
finer avenue of trees than any country place we 
know ; then over the hill to the Indian Road and 
Five Chimneys, noting the fact that two of the 
Indians have built themselves new houses and 
that the Beechtrees—the royal family of the Six 
Nations—are all in bed; then home by the way of 
Pine Bush. Eight miles of glib riding—the 
horses steaming—the crusty snow sparkling and 
squeaking where the light teams fly, and groaning 
where the heavy ones crawl—great Jupiter low 
down in the east, bright Sirius high up in the south, 
Orion over head, the little stars, with their Arabic 
names, grown pale in the light of the moon, and 
the Great Bear standing on his tailas if dancing 
in an ecstasy of fear among the red spears of 
nothern light. 


—Speaking of sleigh-riding makes us remem- 
ber that “Frank Leslie” has printed a_ very 
interesting sketch of a Shaker sleigh-ride. Six 
Shakers—two of them are men and four of them 
are women—drawn by a slow team, are plodding 
through a deep snow. The lack of social warmth, 
as well as outward heat, is quite apparent. An- 
other humorist has noted the same lack and set 
it forth in his own way. He says: 

“Young people like each others’ society, and 
among the Shakers there is no attempt to deprive 
them of it. On Sunday afternoon I was taken in- 
to several rooms where there were parties. The 
girls sat on a bench running across the room and 
through the middle of it. About five feet distant 
the boys sat on a similar bench. In the midst of 





and Adams run for President. A brother, no 
younger, sat among the boys. In this way wr | 
spend an hour or so every Sunday, enjoying eac 
others’ society.” 

—Our danger from marriage and other close 
intimacies is that it makes love and all its offices a 
habit rather than an inspiration. The idolatry in 
which marriage often begins is not so bad for it is 
short-lived. The word of God to us now, is to re- 
tire from our old long-standing intimacies—not 
that we would be unfaithful, but that we may draw 
near to God. If we do this there is no danger but 
we shall find one another soon enough. These 
lines have the idea: 

LOVE AMONG THE ANGELS. 
BY THEO. L. PITT. 
I heard a song 
An angel sung : 
The angel hosts 
Upon it hung, 
As out it rung. 
This was the strain 
That still anon 
His silver tones 
Would dwell upon : 
“Meet and pass on.” 


“Meet and pass on: 
Though love is sweet, 
You still must part 
If you would meet 
And loving greet 


The other hearts 
That coming haste, 
Love’s banquet free 
With you to taste. 
No time to waste, 


One moment touch 
Heart’s fullest tone— 
Its deepest thrill— 
Then swift go on: 
Meet and pass on.” 


The angel ceased ; 
His brightness shone 
In all their souls. 
Quick he had gone— 
Met and passed on. 

—Our punster and conundrumist asks: “ Why 
are rivers like confirmed monomaniacs ?” “ Rivers 
—monomaniacs,” we repeat to ourselves, rummag- 
ing our brains in vain foran analogy. “Give it up— 
never could guess conundrums.” Smilingly our 
punster answers, ‘“ Because they are always in pur- 
suit of an ocean.” 

—Our little three-year-old, Humphrey. who has 
put on a jacket and trousers this winter, has been 
much annoyed by the buttons breaking off from his 
jacket. One day his mother was dressing him, 
when he said thoughtfully, “ Mamma, I have had 
my delly-button a good while ; why don’t that break 
off ?” 

—‘ Great is water and much money is its profit,” 
would be a good watchword for Yankees. The 
sudden giving way of some part of our mill-dam 
last week has been a powerful reminder of the 
value of water-power, and a striking illustration 
of the inconvenience of strikes at particularly 
critical times. That a gang of jealous and short- 
sighted workmen should sometime take advantage 
of the exigencies of their employers to demand 
unreasonable wages is perhaps not to be wondered 
at. But to hear that the faithful old mill-pond had 
struck, that the waters had sworn that they would 
be dammed before they’d work for us any more, 
and that too right in the middle of winter, was a 
severe blow to our equanimity. We looked into 
each other’s faces and said, “How shall we get 
our clothes washed next Monday?” But some of 
the hopeful ones had great faith in straw for such 
extraordinary occasions ; consequently teams, work- 
men and straw were soon collected on the spot. 


the girls sat a sister who was alive when Jackson | It turned out that midwinter is the very best time 
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to do a little temporary mending; for the cold 
weather had furnished a nice bridge, over which 
we could draw any amount of earth to stop the 
leak. Doubtless those who laid the foundation of 
the dam thought it was in firm. Time has demon- 
strated that is indeed very infirm. 


—The following note was read at a criticism 
which turned chiefly on the manners of the one 
criticised : 

“Our lives and characters are the results of 
forces, and in the present state of things, of strug- 
gling forces. We are in a struggle between in- 
terior forces and exterior forces. All reforms and 
improvements of character come by what may be 
called civil war within us, that is, by the revolt of 
the interior forces against the exterior. Evil in- 
trenches itself in the exterior, and often holds its 
ground there long after the interior has surren- 
dered to good. The point to be aimed at in all 
criticism is not to make war on the person criti- 
cised, but to enter into the civil war going on with- 
in him, and help the interior party in its struggle 
with the exterior party. This we can do just so 
far as the interior forces are predominant within 
ourselves and free to enter into our criticisms.” 


REMARKS BY J. H. N. 

“Salvation from sin means freedom from con- 
demnation ; and that means peace with God, and 
with one another, and with ourselves—and that is 
happiness. We must stick to it through thick and 
thin that Christ has provided for salvation from sin ; 
that is, justification and freedom from all worry 
and condemnation about ourselves. They do not 
belong to us as Christians—they are foreign to 
true experience and we may just as well be free 
from them as not. We must insist that we will 
live up to our privileges in these respects, and 
that it is the devil who would keep us in darkness 
and condemnation. Christ has come and brought 
newness of life. Every one who has tasted of 
love knows what newness of life is. Christ gives 
us new life and pure life—life free from condemna- 
tion and full of joy and merriment. We must in- 
sist upon it that it is the gospel and we will have 
it. We cannot have a happy home without it. 
We know from our experience as a Community 
that the gospel spirit is one that keeps the peace— 
makes us harmonious and happy in our relations 
to one another. Every individual is a little com- 
munity ; and the same power that gives the Com- 
munity peace and happiness can make us live at 
peace with ourselves and make our experience as 
individuals as good as our experience as a Commu- 
nity. We can see that the grace of God can 
eliminate all discord from the general Community 
experience; it can do the same for us as individ- 
uals. Every one of us can become a fountain of 
the same good spirit that prevails in the Commu- 
nity.” 


A NEW VEARS THOUGHT. 





HE idea most naturally associated with my 

first conversion is, that my heart became soft- 
ened; and indeed, I don’t know that there is any- 
thing more involved in the term conversion than 
the softening of the heart. Unbelief toward God 
is the fruit of a hard heart, and all the argu- 
ments and sophistries with which men try to make 
themselves and others believe in other than the 
true God, are results reached by strenuous efforts 
of the intellect to disprove what the heart knows to 
be true, but has no taste to approve. Therefore, 
Christ condemned the world in his day because 
light came into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
But once let the heart be softened, and it will turn 
toward God in praise, as surely as the magnet turns 
to the pole. If it is true, then, that a hard heart 
turns away from God and a soft heart seeks his 
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face, we have herein the secret of all religion. The 
promise of God was, that he would take away the 
heart of stone, and give instead a heart of flesh; 
as though the possession of a soft heart would in- 
sure the necessary sequence of all other blessings. 
If this is true, we may turn our backs forever on 
all the thousand and one ways of salvation, that 
have been preached and advertised and fought over, 
from the year one to 1873, and hiding ourselves 
from sectarianism with all its rostrums and nos- 
trums, apply ourselves to seeking a soft heart, with 
the full assurance that having once attained it, God 
will lead us into all good; and that we shall bring 
forth the fruits of his Spirit more surely than the 
plants of the field produce their seed. This is my 
belief; but how long it took me to learn the lesson ! 


When my heart was first softened it leaped to- 
ward God, as a child that has been lost, to the 
arms of its mother. and there would have remained ; 
but theology, cruel’ and cold, stepped in with its 
precepts, its doctrines, and its isms. “T will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh,” says the great Crea- 
tor. It had begun to pour upon me; but the frost 
of theology congealed my heart, and all that re- 
mained of my good experience was the remem- 
brance of my conversion, whick., like an icicle, told 
only of a stream that once had flowed. 


For fifteen years I attended churches, prayer- 
meetings, religious societies, Sabbath-schools, etc., 
of various sects and in different countries. I 
heard all sorts of religious topics discussed, and 
every blessing prayed for that could enter into the 
mind of man to conceive of; but until I came to 
the Oneida Community, I don’t know that I ever 
heard a soft heart mentioned, or ever thought of 
asking God for it. It was a new revelation to me 
that softness of heart—and not the keeping of cer- 
tain stern precepts—is the key to happiness and to 
the favor of God. I no longer wonder that broth- 
ers and sisters in this Community can dwell to- 
gether in unity, when I see that all are seeking a 
soft heart ; and I as little wonder that families and 
Communities and churches fail to find peace, who 
know no better religion than the mere precepts of 
Christ. - 

I have had many conversions since my first, and 
each is, surely as was the first, a softening process, 
and a step nearer to God. I have had many trials 
and have been in much tribulation ; the inevitable 
result, a materialist might say, of my own foolish 
acts. Very true; but these troubles were permit- 
ted by God to soften mv heart, and when I drew 
nearer to him, they were gone. No matter what 
the cause might have been, their passing away was 
the inevitable result of faith in God. A. E. 


FOTTINGS AT THE CRITICISM CLUB. 


II. 

E are to overcome “by the blood of the 

Lamb and the word of our testimony.” 
R is trying to overcome without the word of 
his testimony. He is silent on principle. He is 
a genuine hater of shams of all kinds; and -he 
says to himself, “I will not give any sham testi- 
mony; no man shall say that my life does not cor- 
respond to my testimony.” And so he gives 
scarcely any expression to the good experience 
God gives him. That course will not answer. 
He carries his hatred of shams too far. It is our 
duty to honor God’s work in us by proclaiming it ; 
and then our words may become powerful weapons 
against evil. Satan may be made to recoil by a 
sincere confession of the truth. 





No criticism by others can take the place of 
self-criticism—the criticism we give ourselves when 
we feel that God is dealing with us and we must 
be thoroughly sincere. Then we hate whatever is 
evil in ourselves and separate ourselves from it— 
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judging our past life with a sincerity impossible to 
others. And that kind of self-judgment is indis- 
pensable if we would come into unity with the 
pure life of Christ. 


When persons realize that God draws nigh to 
the broken and contrite, they will feel that pride 
and self-will are enemies to be subdued rather 
than friends to be cherished. 


The greatest fault to he found with L is that 
he has not learned to distinguish between the 
works of God in him and his own works. Con- 
sequently he thinks that he is presumptuous and 
egotistical when he acts freely though under a 
higher than human impulse. He has not learned 
the difference between modesty with God and 
modesty without God. When one identifies him- 
self with Christ his conditions become all changed. 
What might before have been modesty may now 
be immodesty. God’s works in him now de- 
mand recognition, and it is immodesty not to 
give them expression. If L would learn to 
recognize God in his heart and watch for his in- 
spiration, seeking approbation from above and 
caring less for the approbation of men, he would 
be of vastly greater service to the truth. 








No one has a right to determine what he will 
do simply with reference to his own interests ; we 
are all under responsibilities to God and the uni- 
verse, and are in duty bound to exercise all our 
gifts, and consent to the mortification of blunders, 
and take whatever criticism may come, and not 
allow egotistical modesty to keep us from being as 
useful as we can. 


Whatever we do even in the most private man- 
ner is still done before God and the angels. They 
watch our blunders just as we watch the blunders 
of our children when they begin to walk, and 
doubtless exercise the same charity toward our 
experiments that we do toward those of our little 
ones. All they ask is that we persevere in our 
efforts to improve. 





W has lacked the practical and earnest de- 
velopment of character that is so common to the 
descendants of the Puritans, and this is probably 
due, in part at least, to the circumstances of his 
birth and education. He is of French and English 
extraction, born in India; and the predominance 
of French blood is indicated by his mercurial 
habits—vivacity, free gesticulation, etc. He never 
knew the necessity of working for a living; but 
artistic culture was stimulated in him and the love 
of the beautiful. He has great pleasure in the 
enjoyment of the senses, and with an artistic eye 
and taste, nature attracts him strongly and capti- 
vates his attention. The effect has been to make 
his life too superficial and give him undue con- 
tentment with the show of things. This procliv- 
ity was manifest in still greater excess in his chil- 
dren, and proved disastrous to their prosperity and 
well-being. His vivacity, culture and refined taste 
make him an interesting companion and a desira- 
ble element in society; and this is steadily in- 
creased by the deeper tone his life acquires in the 
earnest school of Communism. 


THE WALLINGFORD DAM. 


W. C., Fan. 1, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Sometime this forenoon the 
younger members of the family were thrown into 
quite a fever of excitement by the news, “The 
bridge has come! the bridge has come!” One 
juvenile in his haste to communicate this important 
piece of intelligence ran through the dining-room 
shouting, “‘ The dam has come.” 

Upon inquiry we found that the long-looked-for 












































. snow-drifts. 
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bridge had actually arrived at the station and was 
even then rapidly transporting to the east embank- 
ment under the supervision of the two builders 
from Cleveland, O., who had been patiently wait- 
ing here for more than a week. To facilitate the 
work of the bridge-builders the great waste-gate 
has been left open day and night during the past 
month and the level of the pond kept about a foot 
below the top of the dam. 


Standing on the central pier, nineteen feet above 
the apron below, the view northward gives some- 
thing of an idea of the size of-the pond even 
though the shore lines are partly obliterated by the 
From the foot of the pier on which 
we stand to a distant headland which seems to cut 
across the northern end is a full mile and a quarter 
as the crow flies. In width the pond is very ir- 
regular. In some places it is full half-a-mile wide, 
while in others it is less than half that distance. 
Our map shows us 160 acres covered by water 
when the pond is full. 


Yesterday I assisted E. H. H. in taking some 
measurements of the stone-work, and thinking that 
perhaps a few statistics of the size of the dam, 
amount of material used, cost, etc., may interest 
some of your readers, I venture to insert them. 


The Quinnipiac River, you will remember, at a 
point almost directly opposite the center of the vil- 
lage of Wallingford, flows through quite a narrow 
pass or gorge in the valley. On the east the bank 
of the river rises abruptly about 35 feet. On the 
west, near the bed of the stream, the land rises 
more gradually. Directly at this point the two 
sides of the valley approach to within 600 feet. 
Stinding below the dam you will see that the two 
sides of the valley are now connected together by 
a great hyphen of stone and earth 600 feet long, 
and nearly 20 feet high above the level of the 
river. 


The dam proper presents a very solid and sub- 
stantial appearance. It is 184 feet in length be- 
tween abutments, 12 feet thick at the foundation, 
5 feet thick at the top, and between 11 and 12 feet 
high. The central pier has an average thickness 
of four feet, is 19 feet long and rises 8 feet above 
the crest of the dam. The two abutments gre of 
the same height and thickness, 20 feet long with 
wing walls extending 20 feet each way. The front 
of the dam has a daZ¢er or slope of 1 in 12 and the 
top of the stone-work is covered with thick chest- 
nut plank spiked on to heavy timbers embedded in 
the stone-work. The entire superstructure of stone 
rests upon 6 rows of stout piles driven into the 
hard pan, heavy timbers placed lengthwise on the 
rows of piling and the whole covered with 4 inch 

"chestnut planking extending 13 feet below the 
stone-work and forming the “apron.” Before cover- 
ing the piles with the plank the spaces between them 
were thoroughly filled with gravel carefully tamped 
down. The faithfulness with which this part of 
the work was done is shown in the fact that the 
dam gives no signs of leaking in the slightest de- 
gree, even when the pond is full. 

The waste-gate near the west end of the dam is 
five feet square and is operated by a hand-wheel 
near the west abutment. The head-gates are 
placed about 100 feet west of the dam and are 
built in the most substantial manner. The water 
is taken to the wheel-house through a wooden tube 
6 feet in diameter and 122 feet long. The present 
wheel is one of the two wheels from the old fac- 
tory. It has been thoroughly repaired and is esti- 
mated to give 58 horse-power under ten feet head 
of water. It is one of the old “ United States” or 
“Howd” wheels, 6 feet in diameter with a central 
discharge. 

The embankments are strengthened and protected 
from the depredations of muskrats by core-walls 
10 feet high and 2 feet thick extending from the 
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abutments to the solid ground east and west. 
These walls also rest on piles covered with plank. 
The embankments are about 80 feet wide at the 
base and 32 feet wide on top, forming the roadway 
to the bridge. 

To recapitulate : 


Size of the pond ‘ 2 160 acres. 
Length of the dam between abutments 184 feet. 
Present hight of dam above water 9 fi. 6 in. 
Hight of abutments and pier above dam 8 feet. 
Length of east embankment 160 “ 


“ “ west “ 250 “ 


Amt. of earth used in filling 324,000 cubic “ 

“ stone in the dam i. S © 

“« “ abutments and pier 5,513 “ “ 

** core-walls — - = 
‘* wheel-house 46 “ «© 
Total amount of stone used in the 

dam, wheel-house and factory con- 

struction, including walls to tail- 

race and dry walls above and 

below embankments, by actual 

measurements nearly 40,000 “ ig 
This does not include over 600 loads of stone used as 
“filling” below the apron. 
No of piles used , . 1,069 
“« « bbls. cement ; ° ; 870 
Amt. of lumber used 60,200 feet 

COST OF THE WORK. 

Value of land tlowed including 57 acres be- 

longing to Wallingford Community, valued 

at $100 per acre, and estimating the old 

Hall and Elton privilege at $7,000.00 $32,023.7 


“ “ 
“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Cost of dam, including embankments, head- “ 

gates, tube, flume, and tail-race 27,050.36 
Weeel-house and shafting 6,855.11 
Cost of stone used in the whole work 7,548.87 
Factory construction 4354-96 
Total cost up to cate $77,838.05 


In regard to the amount of power obtained by 
the dam we are at present dependent on facts fur- 
nished by the New Haven Water Co. In 1853, 
which was a very dry summer, this Company 
measured the flow of the Quinnipiac River at this 
point in view of using it to supply the city of New 
Haven with pure water. According to their cal- 
culations a pond of 150 acres with Io feet fall will 
give about 200 horse-power during the dryest part 
of the year. 

The iron bridge now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion is built by the King Bridge Co., of Cleve- 
land, O. It is an arched truss made entirely of 
wrought iron with the exception of the joists and 
planking of the road way.. The town of Walling- 
ford contracted with this Company to build the 
bridge complete for $5.000. 

The pond is now rising a little under the influ- 
ence of our January thaw and threatens to disturb 
the staging of the bridge-men. G. E. C. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 


III. 

S Rankine’s “ Steam Engine and other Prime- 

Movers,” is lying beside me, I will copy his 
titles that you may get an idea of his impor- 
tance: “William John Macquorn Rankine, Civil 
Engineer; L. L. D.; F. R. S.S. Lond. and Edin. ; 
F. R. S. S. A.; Regius Professor of Civil En- 
gineering and Mechanics in the University in Glas- 
gow ; Associate Member of Council of the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects ; Past President of the 
Institution of Engineers in Scotland; Consulting 
Engineer of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland; Honorary Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Sweden, of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania,” etc., etc. 

I think the poor man is over-burdened. His 
writings, ponderous and exhaustive, call for that 
“ much study’ which King Solomon truly tells us 
is such “a weariness of the flesh.” Nevertheless, 
there is here and there a fact that is worth exhum- 
ing. For instance, let me quote three or four from 
our next recitation. 

In a table of the “Work of Man against Known 
Resistances,” we find that a man exerts jhis 
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strength to the best advantage while going up 
stairs, or climbing a ladder; that is, when rais- 
ing his own weight. If he should go up stairs 
twenty-four hours, he would, if he weighed one 
hundred and forty-three pounds, and went at the 
rate of six inches a second, do work equal to lifting 
2,088,000 pounds, one foot high. The lowest re- 
sult is in shoveling up earth to a hight of five feet, 
three inches. In this instance he would only ex- 
ert effectively 280,800 foot pounds in twenty-four 
hours. 

A horse-power is found by a series of careful ex- 
periments on draught horses, to be .785 of the con- 
ventional value assigned by Watt; instead of 
33.000 Ibs. raised one foot in one minute, it is 25. 
go5. An ox will do two-thirds as much as a horse ; 
a mule one-half; an ass one quarter; man-power 
according to these estimates is 4.350 lbs. raised one 
foot high in one minute ; about one-sixth that of a 
horse. 

These results are from the experiments of such 
men as Dr. Joule, Poucelet, Coulomb, and others. 

After groaning and sweating over the braw Scot 
for a year and a half, I was much pleased to meet a 
gentleman who was acquainted with him. My ac- 
quaintance, Mr. McKenzie, is a Mechanical En- 
gineer, and has general charge of one of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in the country— 
Singer’s Sewing-machine, in fact. Rankine made 
several visits in his official capacity as Consulting 
Engineer to a manutacturing establishment with 
which Mr. McKenzie was connected in Glasgow. 
He pictures him as a little short fat man with a 
bald head, and a slowness in getting out his ideas 
that is something fearful. Mr. McK. is a Scotch- 
man, and his opinion is from the Scotch point of 
view. It isn’t to be wondered at that Yankees find 
his books just a wee bit wearisome. K. 





FRIEND H. T.—When propounding your ques- 
tions about this famous fruit, or snow-apple as it 
is usually called, you little thought, perhaps, that 
any one so near home would be interested in your 
speculations. I am not sorry that you have 
thought of noticing this apple, for I have long 
wondered why it is that it should cut so sorry a 
figure with us, while at the falls of Niagara I had 
been regaled for so many years with fine speci- 
mens of this luscious fruit. It is true that the 
yield was generally so uneven in point of size that 
we had to reject a large share of it, yet there were 
always enough fine apples left. Considering that 
the larger they are the finer in flavor and the freer 
from scab, it must surely be profitable to thin them 
out, though I never thought of doing so. There 
would always be some of the fruit entirely free 
from scab. It is then a beautiful apple—both with- 
in and without; very juicy and tender and of a 
delicate flavor. The color of the coat is rich, with 
a high polish, and the form is comely. I well recol- 
lect the show these apples made in the market at 
Liverpool some years ago, piled up in pyramidal 
style after having been well polished with the help 
of a little of the saliva! But that didn’t hurt the 
inside, you know. 

The scab seems natural to the fruit when pov- 
erty stricken, for others in our neighborhood were 
troubled in the same way. The soil on our place 
was a light sandy loam and but moderately 
manured. It seemed to suit the trees well, since 
I had always a fair yield of fine apples. I never 
heard or thought of acure for the scab, having 
set it down to profuse bearing ; nor can I find any 
hint of it in Downing’s book on fruit trees, 
although he speaks of this apple. But we ought 


to have finer samples by far on our own land, scab 
or no scab, for the soil, you know, varies greatly. 
I presume we have never tried them on our sandy 
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loam, have we? I should say that the scab would 
not trouble us much if the roots of the tree could 
find just what they wanted and had not too great a 
progeny to maintain. ‘The climate may have some- 
thing to do with it, for the mean temperature dur- 
ing the winter at the Falls is about ten degrees 
higher than here, with the advantage of lake in- 
fluences. At any rate, I should say the fruit is 
well worth caring for. R. S. D. 
0. C., Fan, 1873. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 28, 1872. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—We have taken your much 
valued paper for the last three years, and now teel 
as though we could not do without it. I have 
read the Home-Talks, by J. H. N., with much 
interest, and think they are the best part of the 
paper. 
Your sincere friend, M. G. 





Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 28, 1872. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—I wish to tell you how wel- 
come are your weekly visits; how beautiful your 
handsome countenance ; how refined and intellec- 
tual and therefore edifying your conversation. It 
your visits are not continued it will leave a void 


‘which cannot be filled. 1 shall ever welcome you 


to my home and heart with joy and bid you adieu 
with extreme regret. 
Yours appreciatingly, D. Jj. 





Tamarack, Will Co., Lll., Dec. 24, 1872. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—You will tind inclosed three 
dollars for the CikCULAk. It comes to me a 
weekly friend, and is a companion to me in my 
lonely path. 1t adds to my spiritual strength and 
supports me in times of trial. Reading it is like 
“going home.” ‘Though my path is lonely, 1 am 
not lonely with the Bible and the CikcULAR. * All 
things work together for good to them that love 

God.” W. F. 

Gananogue, Ont, Dec. 29, 1872. 
DEAR COMMUNITY FRIENDS :—I have been 
receiving the esteemed CikCULAK for five or six 
years, and a part of the time as a gilt, tor which 1 
feel greatly obliged. 1 believe 1 have derived 
more good trom it in a spiritual way than irom all 
the sermons | ever heard. It 1s my intention as 
soon as | get out of debt, to show more liberality 
in supporting the only paper in the world that 
preaches true Christiauity, or | may add, the only 
one that preaches Christianity according to my 

views. 


Yours truly, H. S. 


Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 26, 1872. 

DEAR Epirox :—To-day to my great surprise | 
received the last number of the paper tor the pres- 
ent year, and | hasten to ask you to please re- 
sume my subscription tor another year. ‘The 
CikCULAR is highly prized by me because of the 
good and wholesome truths it contains. I think 
that every lover of the gospel ot Jesus Christ 
should make a public confession of Christ, and the 
CIRCULAR seems to me to be the proper medium 
through which that confession should be made. 1 
do confess Jesus Christ in me a Savior trom all 
sin; nota Savior in part, as the churches of the 
present day teach—but a complete Savior. My 
business allows me but two hours a day tor study. 
Those hours are from 4 to 6 o'clock in the morning, 
and the CincULAK and Bible have my first atten- 


tion. G. H. Ss. 


Vistula, Indiana, Dec. 26, 1872. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Accept my sincerest thanks 
for your excellent paper, which I have read with 
increasing interest the past year. I shall be glad 





to have it continue its ever welcome visits another 
year. I have much bodily suffering to endure— 
having been an invalid for years. But I have 
found Christ a present help in every time of need ; 
and with his aid I can endure all that the “waves 
of affliction’? may have in store for me. I read 
with much interest the pamphlet ‘“ Salvation from 
Sin,” which you sent me a few months ago. The 
glorious gospel truths which it unfolds and defends 
were indeed precious to my soul. I confess 
Christ in me a complete Savior. What more can 
I desire! ‘Glory to God in the highest ” for send- 
ing his son Jesus to ‘tsave his people from their 
sins !” 
Yours for the cause of a true brotherhood, 

Ss. P. 2%. 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29, 1872. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—For three years | have re- 
ceived the CikCULAR, and I can say with a sincere 
heart, “God bless the CircuLAx!” It has led 
me into truth and light, and I am now able to re- 
joice in tribulation. My heart is witl you. 1 pray 
for your prosperity and | know that God will bless 
you in your work. Iam aware that I am tardy with 
my subscription ; but please do not put me on the 
free list, for God will help me to pay for the 
paper. 1 wish to do all 1 can for its support. | 
have studied the * History ot American Social- 
isms,” and from what | learn there | must say that 
I consider it very important that every one should 
not only read it, but study it well, especially all 
those who have a desire to become members of a 
Community. | approve of the course you are 
pursuing in withholding the names of your sub- 
scribers trom those who have applied for them. 
God bless dear Mr. Noyes! I have learned to 
love him ; yet | have not, and may never see him 
in this life. +. 5. B. 


THE NEWS. 
AMERICAN. 

Sidney Rigdon, who at one time ranked next to 
Joseph Smith in the Mormon Church, was stricken with 
paralysis lately, at his home in Allegahany Co. in this 
State. 

Prof. Tyndall, it is said, intends to devote the entire 
proceeds of his lectures in this country to the advance- 
ment of science in America. The mode of investment 
has not yet been made public. 

The first American Oratorio, the work of Mr. J. K. 
Paine, Professor of Music at Harvard University, has 
been published by Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston. 
It is called “St. Peter,” and is said to have many and 
great merits. 


On Jan, 6, just one year from the date of the crime, 
Edward S. Stokes was convicted of the murder of 
James Fisk, Jr. He has been sentenced to be hung on 
the 28th of February, and at present there is but little 
doubt that the sentence will be carried into effect. 
Public opinion regards the verdict as just and a whole- 
some vindication of the law. 


The Preachers’ Meeting of the New York Methodist 
Conference, at its last two sessions has been discussing 
the question ot the ultimate annihilation of the wicked, 
and the doctrine appears to find considerable favor among 
some members of that body. The discussion has been 
quite exciting and the oid-line preachers have been a 
good desl exercised that such a question should be tol- 
erated, But the advocates ot tree discussion have thus 
tar carried the day, and the question is to be taken up 
again at the next meeting. The Rev. Dr. ‘lrue, torm- 
erly a professor in the Wesleyan University is the lead- 
ing advocate of annihilation. 


Although the project of annexing Santo Domingo by 
treaty was deteated in Congress a year ago, it is not 
probable that the acquisition of that island country will 
ever be given up bythe enlightened, far-seeing states- 
men and business men of this country. Whatever may 
have been the merit or demerit of the special treaty that 
was defeated, the idea of making Santo Domingo a part 


of the American Republic, was one of the most interest- 
ing which has characterized the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. But while further action of the Government 
in the matter of annexation is delayed, the people them- 
selves are instituting a business project, which, if suc- 
cessful, will lead right on to bringing the island under 
the control of the United States. This project is thus 
described in the New York 77zbune of Jan. 4th: 


“The project of acquiring possession ofthe Bay of 
Samana by the American Government, which for a long 
time was agitated by the President and by Congress, 
and finally defeated by the latter body, attracted the at- 
tention of commercial men, who were anxious for its 
success, independent of any political questions which 
were involved in the purchase or the annexation of San- 
to Domingo. The success of the scheme was especially 
desired by shipping merchants engaged in the South 
American and Mexican trade, there being no good sta- 
tion for the coaling or repairing of vessels this side ot 
Rio or Vera Cruz. ‘The plan for annexation met with so 
signal a defeat last April, that there seemed little likeli- 
hood of even that of the San.ana lease being even offi- 
ciatly revived; accordingly certain capitalists took the 
matter under consideration, and determined to do for the 
advantage of commerce and their own private gain that 
which the Federal Government had declined to under- 
take. A company was formed and agents were dis- 
patched to Santo Domingo, and empowered to offer 
President Baez substantially the same terms as those 
embodied in the first treaty between him and President 
Grant, known as the Samana Treaty and negotiated in 
September, 1869. ‘These are the cession by Santo Do- 
mingo of the Peninsula and Bay of Samana at an annual 
rental of $150,000, gold, the right of free navigation 
being reserved by Santo Domingo. 

“The agents left New York in the Tybee, which re- 
cently sailed, fully empowered to complete the negotia- 
tions, and with the necessary money tor doing so. Must 
prominent among the gentiemen interested in the enter- 
prise, are C. K. Garrison, President of the United 
States and Brazil Steamship Line ; Mr. Stockwell, Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 5. 
M. L. Barlow. Beside these, there are said to be others, 
both in this city, Philadelphia and Boston, who have a 
pecuniary interest in its success. 

““A Tribune reporter was informed by some of these 
gentlemen that the movement was entirely a commercial 
one, without any political significance whatever ; private 
persons were simply doing what the Government had 
refused to do, and what some of them thought it ought 
to have done. A shipping station at some point in the 
West Indies was a necessity, and Samana offered the 
greatest advantages. ‘There had been no assurances 
from President Baez that their offer wou!d be accepted, 
but there was little doubt on the subject. The whole 
matter was as yet only an unaccomplished plan. The 
agents who had sailed for the island had full powers to 
complete negotiations precisely similar to those begun 
by Baez and President Grant ; in fact, the negotiations 
would amount to a treaty. Of course the United States 
Government would be bound to protect the property of 
its citizens, and thus the same end would be gained as if 
the first treaty had been ratified by Congress.” 


FOREIGN, 
Diplomatic relations between the Swiss Government 
and the Vatican have been broken off. 
The Japanese ambassadors have completed their 
visit of inspection in England, and gone to Paris, on 
their way homeward, 


It is reported that the Russian Government has made 
satisfactory explanations to Great Britain in regard to 
the Khivan Cainpaign. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon is quite ill’from stone and 
has recently |.ad two surgical operations performed, 
apparently successful, but causing much suffering. 

Later.—The telegraph reports that Napoleon died on 
Thursday, the gth inst. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands is dead and has 
left no heir to the throne. It is uncertain what form 
the future government of the Islands will take. Many 
are said to be in favor of republican institutions. It is 
also asserted by persons who are familiar with the senti- 
ment of the intelligent classes, that annexation to the 
United States is tavored, except by the government 
officials. 
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REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


HE first revival which I ever witnessed was 

at Lexington Hights on the Catskill Moun- 
tains, under the preaching of Rev. Asahel Nettle- 
ton, of old revival fame. Mr. Nettleton had been 
laboring ina revival in Durham when his health 
failed, and he came further up the mountain to re- 
tire and “rest himself awhile,” as he expressed it. 
The appearance of the great revivalist in our village 
was the topic of conversation, and a spirit of in- 
quiry concerning him possessed the people. Mr. 
Nettleton, however, remained in seclusion for a 


_week. He was then seen going to the upper room 


of the village academy, which was unoccupied at 
the time, and while there his voice was distinctly 
heard in tervent prayer tor nearly an hour. 1 weil 
remember how still the teacher required us chil- 
dren to be in the room below, and how solemn we 
all felt when Mr. Nettleton was praying above us. 
On the Sabbath of the third week atter Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s arrival, he requested that the upper room of 
the academy might be filled with seats, and it was 
announced that he would preach there in the eve- 
ning. At the appointed time the academy was 
tilled to overflowing and everybody was electrified 
with the expectation of a revival. After a short 
prayer Mr. Nettleton arose and read the hymn be- 
ginning thus : 

“*Behold a stranger at the door, 

He gently knocks—has knocked before— 

Has waited long—is waiting still ; 

You treat no other friend so ill.”” 

A breathless silence pervaded the assembly while 
Mr. Nettleton read. His manner was so impres- 
sive that every eye was fixed upon him, and the 
words which he read sent conviction to every soul. 
When he closed the book my childish impression 
was that Jesus Christ and Mr. Nettleton must be 
alike. When he grew warm with his subject his 
face fairly shone and every feature seemed to speak. 
He was a man of medium hight, with a clear sharp 
eye whose look had a powerful effect upon the un- 
converted. 
forcible. 

Mr. Nettleton was what might be called an 
Edwardian in his belief. He preached the sov- 
ereignty of God in all its extent and bearings, and 
had a wondertul talent tor working upon the con- 
science, and bringing it into the utmost activity. 
He was opposed to what were termed in those days 
New Measures. He never advocated anxious 
seats, or requested persons to rise in the assembly 
for prayers. Neither did he encourage women to 
pray and make exhortations in church, nor any 
person to pray with a loud voice. Young converts 
were advised to be listeners rather than talkers. 
His sermons were extemporaneous. He began 
them in a slow, simple, unpretending manner, 
but always became energetic and eloquent betore 
he closed. His voice was clear and melodious, 
and there was an indescribable, almost unearthly 
solemnity and earnestness in his manner which 
carried conviction to the mind that he believed the 
truths he uttered. He preached with a directness 
that made each person feel that he was the one 
addressed. He would portray the judgment day 
as at the door and make people teel as though they 
were standing on the verge of the eternal world, 
and then urg? them not to pass the threshold that 
night with hearts opposed to God as their divine 
sovereign. 

One night a young woman who was a member of 
the church was so excited that she cried out in an 
agony of despair. Mr. N. requested the people to 
remove her from the place; and then said it was 
not religion that caused her distress, but that she 
had just become aware of the fact that she was 
destitute of tt. 

Mr. N. was in the habit of holding Inquiry Meet- 
ings with those who wished to converse on spiritual 


His gestures were natural, but quite 








subjects. There was an excellent choir of youth- 
ful singers in that church. Most of this choir 
were among the converts; but two of the leading 
singers (young women) were determined to resist 
the revival influence. Mr. N. was on his way to 
the afternoon Inquiry Meeting one day and these 
girls commenced singing ‘‘ Bonny Doon” as they 
saw him passing. He stopped in the road until 
they had finished the song, and then went in and 
requested them to sing that beautiful hymn com- 
mencing, *“* When gathering clouds around I view.” 
That evening those girls were not seen in the 
choir, but were in the further corner of the room. 
The next day the Inquiry Meeting was at my 
father’s. I recollect how Mr. N. came tripping 
lightly in at the back door and inquired of mother 
how it was with those girls? When she told him 
that they had submitted to God, he opened his 
mouth and made all the gestures of a person who 
was shouting at the top of his voice; yet no sound 
escaped his lips. He then danced about with- 
out making any noise, and finally went into the 
front room with his usual solemnity. Cc. B. B. 


“GO HOME!” 





Would you, my friend, from sorrow flee 
And ever peaceful, happy be ? 
Would you each day a shining store 
Add to the riches gained before ? 

Go home; go home! 


Would you hold firm the potent shield 
To quench the darts that demons wield ? 
Would you be loving, fervent, strong, 
Of lowly heart, enduring long? 

Go home; go home! 


Wish you a friend in time of need 

To give your earnest pleadings heed ? 

Then quickly turn to Christ within : 

He’ll ne’er forsake nor leave his kin. 
Go home; go home ! 


Nor fame, nor wealth, nor love untold, 

Can for a day true pleasure hold. 

Would you then find the wondrous mine 

Whence come the pearls that endless shine ? 
Go home ; go home! 


CHOICE FLOWER-SEEDS FOR SALE. 


WENTY packages (our selection) sent to one address, postage 
paid, for $1.00. Special selections sent at the annexed prices: 


Acroclinium, rose and white, ° ° r 5 cts. 
Ammobium alatum, re a 
Amaranthus salicitolius (F ountain Plant), ‘ 5 ew 

ca bicolor, tricolor, . . . » 2 
Asters, Truffaut's, 15 cts. German, ° 2 ~~ = 


° 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), =. s . § 
Balsam, 5 
Cacahia (Flora’s Paint- Brush), 5 

Calliopsis (Coreopsis), . 5 
Celosia (Cockscomb), pyramidalis, cristata, dwarf, . ¥ 
Dianthus (pink) Clove, China, German, ° ee: 

barbatus (Sweet William), 5 
Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), purple, white, striped, 5 
5 

5 

5 

5 


Helianthus (Sunflower), Mammoth Russian, ‘ . sh 
Hoillyhock (double), white, — mixed, e ° ” 
Linaria, . ‘ ‘ ° - 
Nigella (Love in the Mist), ° . . oh 
Marvel ot Peru (fF our-o’clock) js . is. 
Pansies, . ° ° . 5 
Portulaca (double), . > ‘ «= * 
Phlox Drummuondii, x r= ® a zo |“ 
Petunias, . ° om * 
Ricinus Sanguineous (Castor: -Oil Bean), ° ° Eps 
Salpiglossis, ° ° ° a ee 
Satin Flower, ° ° ° é ° ee 
Sweet Pea, ee" 
Solanum ‘Texanum (Ornamental Egg-plant), wax- like, 

vermillion colored truit, small and handsome, . «= 
‘Tagetes (Marigold) signatus, Pumila, African, = es 
Campanula —- —— Beil-F lower, en a 
Zinnias, =” 


‘These seeds were grown with care on our own gnats All col- 
ors mixed except when noted. 
Address, |L. H. B.] Ongzipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


ErratumM.—For Rev. O. A. Bronson in the last number of 
** Backward Glancings,’’ read Rev. O. A. Brownson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongimpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Kobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt o1 price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


215 pp. 8vo. 


Salvation jrom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. . 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrev Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—*‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRupNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border; 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





